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BELVEDERE CASTLE, VIENNA, WHERE THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY WAS SIGNED ON MAY 15, 1955. 


THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE TREATY 


A MESSAGE FROM THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR 


In the spring of 1945, Austria, scarred by her ordeal, 
rose from the ashes of World War II. It was a bleak 
scene: a country strapped into the straight jacket of a 
Four Power occupation; fed artificially from abroad; the 
liberators, themselves divided into two camps, appar- 
ently determined ‘to sit it out’ indefinitely (‘‘four ele- 
phants in a_ skiff,’ in the vivid phrase of the late 
President Renner).... this was the situation as we re- 
member it; these were the years of the ‘Third Man’, of 
the ‘Four in a Jeep’, when even the map of Austria 
looked like a crazy quilt: roughly the size of Maine, the 
country was divided into four occupation zones, with the 
capital repeating the pattern, but adding the Internation- 
al Zone of Vienna’s Inner City for good measure. 


The war in Europe ended on May 8th. Almost ex- 
actly ten years later, on May 15, 1955, Austria was 
issued her official ‘rebirth certificate’: the State Treaty. 

In the breathless years that followed the country 
was utterly transformed. True enough — the record of 
the occupation period is one of stubbom, plodding pro- 
gress without which the ‘Austrian miracle’ could never 
have happened. But it cannot be compared with the 
sudden buoyancy, the pace, the confidence of the past 
five years. By tradition, Austrians area nation of sceptics 
who tend to view the passing parade of history asa 
series of events “hopeless but not serious.’’ The mood 
prevailing today offers a striking contrast. 

The vibrant pulse of an economy that claims the 
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labor of everyone and has markedly raised everyone’s 
standard of living; a functioning parliamentary demo- 
cracy which, after the tragic errors of the years between 
the wars, has made the Second Republic an unexcelled 
example of political stability and moderation: these are 
the mainsprings of the country’s dramatic restoration. 
Indeed, there is a new image of Austria which has taken 
a firm hold abroad as wellas at home. A canny observer* 
wrote recently: 


"On the whole, Nestroy, the idol of the Viennese, 
who always expected the worst of them, seems to 
have been proved wrong..... They have shed their 
selfpitying nostalgia forthe glories of the past, and 
embarked upon a new experiment: to make a nation 
which is not Austro-Hungarian, nor Austro-German, 
nor Austro-anything, but Austrian.’’ 


An Austrian Austria: a nation small but viable, 
neutral in arms but not in its faith, nor in its political 
commitment to a free society governed by consent; not 
divorced from its past, yet at home in the present; self- 
reliant, yet openminded, :a bridge perhaps — if a bridge 
be needed — but not torn within itself by conflicting 
purposes. 

Let me say, in paranthesis, that we do not overrate 
our possibilities. Small nations do not carry a great deal 
of weight nowadays. Yet we do not seek escape in small- 
ness. There are responsibilities which we must bear, be 
it — as during the Hungarian crisis of 1956 — at our 
peril. And there are responsibilities which we seek: 
Austrian steel makers have introduced their special 
blower-converter process at Rourkela, India, and Austria 
is now about to grant a substantial loan to that country. 
Having once received aid herself, Austria is now render- 
ing aid to others. Austrian doctors, teachers, techni- 
cians and administrators are to be found in many parts 


of Asia and Africa. : 
The record would not be complete without mention 


of United Nations membership. Here again our dedica- 
tion to the principles of the Charter does not permit of 
equivocation. When these principles are at stake, Aus- 
tria, neutrality notwithstanding, fulfils her commitment. 

Thus, the Austrian Republic has come of age. An 
Englishman, Walter Bagehot, said nearly a hundred years 


«ec 


ago, ‘‘...as long as the human heart is strong and the 
human reason weak, royalty will be strong because it 
appeals to diffused feeling, and Republics weak, be- 


cause they appeal to the understanding.’’ There was a 
* Arthur Koestler, THE OBSERVER, London ,October 18,1959 


HARRIS & EWING 
time when Austria appeared to prove him right, but now 
at last we may offer our experience in rebuttal. 

Besides — is it true that Republics are as dry, as 
dull as all that? Austrians today, comfortably tucked 
away in their little niche, do give every indication of 
being possessed by reason. Yet there was a time when 
Austria had barely emerged from the long night into the 
dim twilight of a divided world, and when what now 
looks like a comfortable niche was a precarious perch, 
indeed. 

There was then no doubt that we were faced with 
almost hopeless odds. Reason alone would not have 
availed us, nor our own puny strength, nor the material 
aid we had received, and which eventually succoured 
us — a fact which Austrians, on this day of stocktaking, 
will not overlook. Had it not been that our imagination 
drew sustenance from the flame that was kindled by 
the American Revolution, we might not have prevailed. 


DR. WILFRIED PLATZER 
AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR 
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AUSTRIA AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


To take an interest in the work of the United Nations 
and to study the views expressed by its members is no 
longer the exclusive concern of diplomats and politi- 
cians. Happily, the United Nations today is a universal 
concern and, especially, a subject to which students 
everywhere devote a great deal of their academic work. 
Besides, at Model United Nations, students also enjoy 
the experience of assuming themselves the role of dele- 
gates representing these various countries. This is a 
most encouraging trend; it deserves the wholehearted 
support of those immediately concerned with the func- 
tioning of the United Nations Organization. 

The main purpose of the following introduction is, 
therefore, to provide students who are interested in the 
work of the Austrian Delegation to the United Nations 
with some of the information they might seek; and fur- 
thermore, to assist student delegates who were chosen 
to represent the Austrian Government’s point of view at 
model assemblies. Beyond that, however, this issue is 
addressed to all people whose interest in the United 
Nations, and in international affairs in general, has 
made them want to acquire some knowledge about the 
role that Austria plays at the world assembly. 

Much of this information will no doubt be found on 
the subsequent pages. A few remarks of more general 
nature, however, should be made at this point. 

A member of the United Nations Organization since 
December 14, 1955, Austria has observed a status of 
permanent neutrality ever since this status was pro- 
claimed by the Austrian Parliament — of its own free 
will — in the autumn of 1955, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Austrian State Treaty. 

What precisely does Austrian neutrality mean? The 
answer is rather simple: It places Austria under the 
obligation not to join any military alliance, to bar foreign 
military bases from her territory and, finally, not to 
accept any obligation that would impair her neutrality in 
wartime. 

Thus, the status of neutrality asobserved by Austria 
is basically one of military neutrality. Specifically, it 
does not imply any commitment to ideological neutrality. 

Austria’s neutrality has not prevented her, nor shall 
it prevent her in the future, from active cooperation with- 





in the framework of the United Nations Organization; on 
the contrary, it has, under certain circumstances, pro- 
vided the Austrian Delegation with an even better oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution of its own towards accept- 
able solution. 

Austria believes in the idea of the United Nations; 
she will always remain dedicated to the principles 
embodied in the Charter and in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and never fail to do her share in the 
common effort to secure their implementation. 

Success in this great enterprise will in no small 
measure depend upon the support it receives from the 
peoples ofall countries, and especially from the students 
who will be tomorrow’s leaders. 

It is to them that this issue is dedicated. 
AMBASSADOR FRANZ MATSCH 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF AUSTRIA TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
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THE RECORD - 1959 


THE 14TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY : 
Favored General and Complete Disarmament: 

‘“‘The General Assembly...expresses the hope that 
measures leading towards the goal of general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control will be 
worked out in detail and agreed upon in the shortest possible 
time.’’ Resolution sponsored by all 82 member states. Austria 
voted in favor. 


Expressed Concern over French Nuclear Tests in Sahara: 

‘‘The General Assembly...expresses its grave concern 
over the intention of .. France to conduct nuclear tests; re- 
quests France to abstain from such tests.’’ Resolution spon- 
sored by Afro-Asian states. Austria voted in favor. 


Urged Prevention of Wider Dissemination of Nuclear Weapons: 

‘‘The General Assembly... suggests that the 10-nation 
Disarmament Committee... consider the feasibility of an in- 
ternational agreement whereby the Powers producing nuclear 
weapons would refrain from handing over the control of such 
weapons to any nations not possessing them.’’ Resolution 
sponsored by Ireland. Austria voted in favor. 


Demanded Suspension of Nuclear and Thermo-Nuclear Tests: 

‘The General Assembly... urges the States concerned in 
these negotiations to continue their present voluntary dis- 
continuance of the testing of nuclear weapons; expressed its 
appreciation... for their efforts to reach an agreement on the 
discontinuance of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests with ef- 
fective international control; expressed..the hope that the 
States concerned will reach agreement at an early date.’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Austria, Japan, Sweden, Afghanistan, 
Burma, India, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Republic, 
and others. Austria voted in favor. 


Reaffirmed Position on Korean Question: 

‘‘The General Assembly...reaffirms that the objectives 
of the United Nations in Korea are to bring about, by peace- 
ful means, the establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea...’’ Resolution sponsored by U.S., U.K., 
Australia, Belgium, France, Netherlands, Ireland and others. 
Austria voted in favor. 


Established Committee on International Cooperation in Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space. 

‘*The General Assembly...establishes a Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space...to review...the area 
of international cooperation and to study means for giving 
effect to programs in the peaceful uses of outer space..’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Japan, USSR, UAR, UK, US. Austria voted in favor. 


Opposed Racial Discrimination in South Africa: 

‘‘The General Assembly...expresses its opposition to 
the continuance or preservation of racial discrimination... 
expresses its deep concern that the Government of the Union 
of South Africa has not yet responded to appeals of the 

(Continued on page 5) 








PROGRESS IN THE SOCIAL FIELD... * 


..e-The Secretary-General (Dag Hammarskjold) singled out two 
points for special attention: in his view, there should be a fair bal- 
ance between economic development and social progress; and social 
progress should not be considered an end in itself, but a means 
toward economic development. 

We fully concur. Indeed, the second point is a fair restatement 
of the very principle on which our socio-economic policy is predi- 
cated, and we should therefore like to lend it special emphasis. 

If I may be allowed a brief digression at this juncture, I should 
like to touch upon a subject that has always been very close to our 
hearts; it concerns the human element in the grand equation of so- 
cial progress... We must not allow pockets of poverty and misery to 
subsist, and to fester, amid an otherwise prosperous society. Let 
me go even further and say that if democracy is to have any real 
meaning, it must safeguard the economic as well as the political 
franchise. The right to work — precisely as the right to vote — is to 
be held inviolate. 

To us, therefore, full employment is a paramount concern. 
There were times, of course, when a sagging economy swelled the 
ranks of the unemployed. It then became necessary to utilize ac- 
cumulated reserves, step up public works programs — in other 
words, to reabsorb the readily employable — and thus quicken the 
pace of the economy as a whole. By and large, this policy has 
served us well: 

For some time now, we have enjoyed a fair measure of prosper- 
ity and rising levels of employment; we have cut working hours, 
and broadened social security benefits. 

--»The housing question. I believe I need not stress that hous- 
ing is basic to all social progress; living standards cannot rise, 
the family cannot play its proper role, society itself cannot develop 
its normal functions unless there be adequate housing. In the 
Twenties, Vienna’s famed municipal projects led the field. Today’s 
achievements, more modest by comparison, are nevertheless sub- 
stantial: 

In the period under review, Austria —a nation of seven million — 
has built between 35.000 and 42.000 dwellings each year; Vienna — 
a city of 1.8 million — has completed 56.000 communal apartments 
since the end of the war; another 7.000 are now under construction, 
and planning proceeds apace. 

Again since the end of the war, private co-operative housing 
has made remarkable advances in Austria: its share rose from 7.3% 
to 23% of the total. Private initiative, combining self-help with low- 
cost government loans, has contributed its proper share — on the 
average around 50% of the total on a nation-wide basis. 

From housing, needless to say, there is only one step to conm- 
munity development. In this field, we have embarked upon a number 
of pilot projects designed to raise rural standards and to attract in- 
dustries to some of our own underdeveloped areas. In Burgenland, 
Austria’s easternmost Province, for instance, the State extends its 
facilities in an effort to promote combined housing and industrial 
development projects. Painstaking research is carried out to estab- 
lish local resources as well as local needs; and industrialists and 
rural-communal leaders are thus joined in a common purpose. 


ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT .. .** 


Austria. . . twice abolished the death peaalty, the first time in 
1919 after the establishment of the Republic. The capital punish- 


ment was later reintroduced under the impact of political events 
(Continued on page 5) 





*Dr. Thomas Widorn on the Report of the Economic and Social Council on 
October 26th, 1959. (Third Committee) 


** Dr. Thomas Widorn at the Third Committee, Oct. 28, 1959. 
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STATEMENT BY THE AUSTRIAN FEDERAL MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
| DR. BRUNO KREISKY 
DELIVERED AT THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


New York, September 21, 1959 


1. ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Austria is not a large country; our contribution to 
the solution of world-wide problems is necessarily a 
modest one. It is nevertheless incumbent upon us to do 
our part, and to state our views before this Assembly. 

Everywhere in the world the question is now being 
discussed whether a summit meeting might assure us 
peaceful development. There have been frequent warn- 
ings against too much optimism on that score - warnings 
that may be well justified. It may be useful to recall, 
however, that there have been some fruitful high-level 
conferences. The Berlin foreign ministers’ conference of 
1954, for instance, while it did not succeed in solving 
the German question, paved the way for a settlement of 
Austria’s case; and, at the same conference, agreement 
was reached on the convocation of the Geneva talks 
which finally led to a termination of military conflict 
in Indo-China. Finally, about one year later, the Four 
Powers’ foreign ministers’ conference restored Austria 
to sovereignty by giving her the State Treaty. 

There was a marked thaw of the political climate at 
that time. Austria was allowed to join the United Nations 
and thus affirmed her intention to take part in the solu- 
tion of the political problems of our time - whether they 
be her immediate concern or not. 

Our time is overshadowed by the threat of the 
staggering destructive power given into human hands. 
We therefore consider the agreement reached between 


the United States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom concerning a temporary suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests a step towards the solution of mankind’s 
most urgent problem. We hope that a world-wide accord 
on a permanent cessation of such tests will soon be 
effected - a hope in which we have been greatly en- 
couraged by the auspicious results achieved so far. 


The Austrian government welcomes the prospect of 
the spirit of conciliation asserting itself at last. And it 
welcomes the decision to make Vienna the headquarters 
of the Control Organization concerned with the prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons tests. 

I should also avail myself of this opportunity to 
express, in the name of the Austrian Government, my 
sincere appreciation for this decision to the Govern- 
ments concerned, and to declare that Austria will make 
all the necessary provisions for the establishment of 
an institution of such world-wide importance. 


There is yet another decision which appears to 
confirm our cautious optimism: it is the appointment of 
a Ten-Power-Commission on Disarmament which will 
convene early next year in Geneva. We are happy to see 
the initiative taken by the United Nations thus come to 
fruition; and we trust that the final decision will be 
left to the United Nations as the ultimately competent 
authority in this field. 


ll. ON THE SOUTH TYROL 


Austria, needless to say, has full confidence in the 
principle of the peaceful settlement of disputes — a 
principle fully applicable to the question that ranks 
among the most urgent of our foreign affairs: namely, 
the question of the South Tyrol, whose cultural and 
economic development must be safeguarded and whose 
ethnic substance must be preserved. 

Clearly, this is a problem which can only be solved 
in the spirit of the United Nations Charter, whose aim 
it is, ‘tin conformity with the principle of justice and 
international law,’’ to bring peaceful means to bear on 
the settlement of international disputes, and to ‘‘develop 
friendly relations among nations.”’ 

The Saint-Germain treaty of 1919 severed the 
southern part of the Tyrol from Austria and made it part 
of Italy. The South Tyrol now is a territory of 2860 


square miles with a population of roughly a quarter 
million Tyrolese. 


Under the Fascist regime, South Tyrol suffered the 
consequences of a sustained campaign of de-nationali- 
zation. Even the children were prevented from receiving 
instruction in their own language, and finally — in 1939 
— an agreement between two dictatorships led to the 
displacement of ten thousands of families. After the end 
of World War II, all attempts to find an equitable solution 
of the problem of the South Tyrol ended in failure. 

I should like to stress in this context that it was 
not only Austria which considered this state of Affairs 
unjust and, indeed, untenable. For instance, an ‘Italian 
Manifesto’ appeared in the American press as early as 
1944; it was signed by prominent political leaders, 
scientists and artists, among them Randolfo Pacciardi, 











Professor Guiseppe Borghese, Professor Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, and Arturo Toscanini. In this manifesto it was 
even suggested that Italy relinquish her control over 
the ethnic minorities in the extreme North and North- 
East of her territory. 

In 1946, Italy and Austria reached an agreement 
which, it was then hoped, would assure the South Tyrol 
a cultural and economic development unhampered by 
restrictions. This agreement which, as Annex 4, is a 
part of the Italian peace treaty, expressly provides for 
‘special measures to protect the national character and 
the cultural and economic development’’ of the South 
Tyrol; it also grants this minority group autonomous 
legislative and executive powers. 

And yet, the correct interpretation of the Paris 
agreement has been subject to differences between the 
governments of Italy and Austria ever since. 

Let me briefly summarize the situation in the South 
Tyrol: 

There can be no doubt that, compared with the 
Fascist era, the South Tyrol is relatively free of re- 
strictions in the cultural field. The social and economic 
area, however, presents a different picture. Here the 
situation is indeed serious. 

Let me say at once that the South-Tyrolese are an 
extremely vital ethnic group. And yet, the present prac- 
tice of the administration undermines the very foundations 
of their existence on their native soil. It discriminates 
against them when they look for employment; and, as 
far as housing is concerned, it may be apposite to point 
out that only 7 per cent of the apartments built with 
government aid in the South Tyrol have been made 
available to its indigenous inhabitants. This is indeed 
a gross and incomprehensible discrimination; it has 
compelled many thousands of young South-Tyrolese to 
emigrate. 

The South Tyrol problem which, of course, remains 
a national question, is increasingly becoming a social 
and economic concern. It is one of the more tragic 
aspects of the problem that, in a court of law, a South 
Tyrolese will probably be faced by a judge with whom 
he cannot communicate in his own language. Among 
those to whom jurisdiction over the South Tyrol - a 
population of a quarter million - is entrusted, there are 
only five South-Tyrolese judges. 

The parliamentary representatives of the South 
Tyrol have repeatedly sought redress of this utterly 
unsatisfactory state of affairs; they have also sub- 
mitted adraft bill outlining the proper autonomous status 
for the region of South Tyrol. 

In their draft, the representatives of the South 
Tyrol insist on their people’s rights to use their own 
language in public life, to claim their share in public 
office in proportion to their population, and, finally, 





U.N. Photo (Rosenthal) 
to create conditions requisite to the equality of oppor- 
tunity in their daily lives, paying particular attention 
to housing and employment. 

The Austrian Government cannot but endorse these 
just aspirations. Clearly, there is no other way to im- 
plement the Paris agreement, in spirit as well as in 


fact, but to create an autonomous Province of Bozen. 


Indeed — is there any other way of assuring an ethnic 
minority its full democratic rights than to grant it self- 
administration? 

It is only thus that an ethnic minority may claim to 
profit from the principle inherent in the Magna ,Charta 
of modern democracy, the Declaration of Independence, 
according to which governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

In the true spirit of the Paris Treaty, the Austrian 
Government will continue to claim its proper share in 
the implementation of that international agreement. 
Should, however, bilateral negotiations not succeed in 
creating conditions satisfactory for a minority of 250,000 
in a nation of almost 50 million, Austria will have no 
alternative but to appeal to the United Nations to put 
this question on its agenda at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It is quite evident that it is neither spite nor 
hostility against our Italian neighbor that compel us to 
state the case of South Tyrol. Indeed - how could we 
have hostile feelings against a nation with which, for 
many centuries, we have been bound by mutual ties of 
commerce and trade, a nation whose abundant spiritual 
heritage has greatly enriched our own culture. 

It is, let me repeat, not enmity which motivates 
our step, but the responsiblity which rests upon us. It 
is, moreover, the restlessness of thousands of young 
people of the South Tyrol, who want to plan their future 
and to shape their lives, as young people do elsewhere 
in the world. 

Nothing divides us from our Italian neighbor but 
this open question. If a solution were found which the 
South-Tyrolese can accept, new avenues of fruitful co- 
operation could be opened up in our part of Europe. 


Map: Christian Science Monitor 
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KREISKY: HOW A MINORITY PROBLEM 
CAN BE SETTLED 
Replying to Dr. Kreisky, Italian Foreign Minister Gui- 
seppe Pella declared that the population of the South Tyrol 
had already expressed its will in a free referendum. In 
rebuttal, Dr. Kreisky said: 

Well, what has really happened in the South Tyrol? 

In 1939, Mussolini and Hitler agreed to ‘resettle’ the in- 
digenous population of the South Tyrol. A simple choice was 
offered to the South-Tyrolese: to emigrate or to renounce their 
ethnic personality. Faced with such pressure, the majority of 
South Tyrolese chose to emigrate. 

The war prevented the full implementation of the re- 
settlement agreement. Nevertheless, 70,000 South Tyrolese 
left their native country. 

After the end of the war, the Anglo-American forces 
inhibited further displacements. 

In the Paris Agreement concluded in 1946, Italy renounced 
the policy of resettlement, which in fact implied a partial 
redress of the wrongs committed under the two dictatorships 
against the population of South Tyrol. 

Italy insisted, however, that a declaration of ‘reoption’ 
should be made not only by those who had emigrated and then 
wished to return, but also by those who had remained. 

The South-Tyrolese were presented with the alternative: 
either to render the declaration that was demanded of them or 
accept an uncertain future as a people without citizenship. 








Really, can such a choice be considered a freely ex- 
pressed referendum? I leave it to this Assembly to pass 
judgement on this question. 

As far as the South-Tyrolese are concerned, their freely 
expressed opinion was demonstrated by the fact that in April, 
1946, 123,700 of them — that is almost the entire population 
of voting age — petitioned for a free plebiscite. 

If Mr. Pella finally states that no minority is treated 
more liberally than the South-Tyrolese — why not grant them, 
for instance, the autonomous rights enjoyed by the Swedish 
minority on the Finnish Aland Islands? 

Fourteenth U.N. General Assembly, September 25th, 1959 








THE PARIS AGREEMENT 

On September 5, 1946, the Austrian-Italian Agree- 
ment on the South Tyrol was concluded in Paris. It 
was signed by the then Italian and Austrian Foreign 
Ministers De Gasperi and Gruber and provides that the 
people of the regions in question shall be entitled to 
exercise legislative and executive power on an auto- 
nomous and regional basis. 

The official text reads as follows: 

1. German-speaking inhabitants of the Bolzano Pro- 
vince and of the neighbouring bilingual townships of the 
Trento Province will be assured a complete equality of 
rights with the Italian-speaking inhabitants within the 
framework of special provisions to safeguard the ethnical 
character and the cultural and economic development of 
the German- speaking element. 

In accordance with legislation already enacted or 
awaiting enactmentthe said German-speaking citizens will 
be granted in particular: 

a — elementary and secondary teaching in the mother 

tongue; 

b — parification of the German and Italian languages 
in public offices and official documents, as well 
as in bilingual topographic naming; 

c —the right to re-establish German family names 
which were italianized in recent years; 

d — equality of rights as regards the entering upon 
public offices with a view to reaching a more 
appropriate proportion of employment between the 
two ethnical groups. 

2. The population of the above mentioned zones will 
be granted the exercise of an autonomous legislative and 
executive regional power. The frame within which the said 
provisions of autonomy will apply shall be drafted in con- 
sultation also with local representative German-speaking 
elements. 

3. The Italian Government, with the aim of estab- 
lishing good neighbourhood relations between Austria and 
Italy, pledges itself, in consultation with the Austrian 
Government, and within one year from the signing of the 
present treaty: 

a—to revise in a spirit of equity and broadminded- 
ness the question of the options for citizenship 
resulting from the 1939 Hitler-Mussolini agree- 
ments; 

b — to find an agreement for the mutual recognition of 
the validity of certain degrees and university- 
diplomas; 

c —to draw up a convention for the free passenger 
and goods transit between Northern and Eastern 
Tyrol both by rail and, to the greatest possible 
extent, by road; 

d —to reach special agreements aimed at facilitating 
enlarged frontier traffic and local exchanges of 
certain quantities of characteristic products and 
goods between Austria and Italy. 


Upon the proposal of the delegations of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, the Agreement was incorporated, 
as Annex IV, into the Italian Peace Treaty of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947. 
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HOW AUSTRIA BECAME A MEMBER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
By Kurt Waldheim 

After the signing of the Austrian State Treaty in May, 
1955, brought Austria long-desired independence and full 
sovereignty, the time had come to work toward achievement 
of another principal goal of Austrian foreign policy, namely 
Austria’s admission to the United Nations. The untiring ef- 
forts of the Austrian federal government in this direction had 
not been crowned with success during the period of occupa- 
tion because of the international situation. Only during the 
summer of 1955 was a change in the international climate 
noticeable, a change which filled us with renewed hope for 
the admission of our country into the world organization. The 
so-called ‘‘Spirit of Geneva,’’ the signing of the State Treaty 
and several other factors in the international power play ap- 
peared to favor the admission of Austria and a number of 
other nations which had not yet become members of the United 
Nations. 

Because of old and sad experiences, however, we were 
on guard against any exaggerated optimism. At that time, I 


filled the position of Austrian permanent observer to the 
(Continued on page 4) 





AMBASSADOR FRANZ MATSCH — AUSTRIA’S 
PERMANENT DELEGATE 


Dr. Franz Matsch, Permanent Representative of Austria to 
the United Nations, was born in Vienna, Jan. 24, 1899; he holds 
a doctor of law degree from the University of Vienna; entered 
the Austrian diplomatic service in 1921 and for 17 years was in 
charge of League of Nations bodies until 1938. He came to New 
York as Austrian consul general in 1947 and doubled as Austrian 
observer to the UN until 1953. Matsch was a delegate to numer 
ous national and international conferences until 1956 when he 
was appointed Austria’s first permanent representative to the 
UN, a post he still holds. Since that year, Ambassador Matsch 
has filled many positions on UN bodies including important as- 
signments during the General Assembly sessions in 1956, 1957 


and 1958. He was chairman of the General Assembly’s Political 
Committee in 1959. 


AMBASSADOR WALDHEIM, AUSTRIA’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DURING THE ADMISSION CRISIS 


Dr. Kurt Waldheim was born near Vienna in 1918, graduated 
from the Vienna Consular Academy in 1939 and finished his 
law studies at the University of Vienna in 1940. 

He entered the Austrian Foreign Service after the end of 
World War II and between 1945 and 1947 participated in the 
negotiations for the Austrian State Treaty as a member of the 
Austrian delegetions in Paris, London and Moscow. 

In 1948, Dr. Waldheim was appointed First Secretary of the 
Austrian Embassy in Paris. In 1951, he was promoted to 
Counsellor of Legation and head of the Personnel Division of 
the Austrian Foreign Ministry. In 1955, he became Permanent 
Observer of Austria to the United Nations with the rank of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. He held this 
post until Austria became a member of the world organization. 
In March, 1956, Waldheim was appointed Austrian Minister to 
Canada. After the Legation was raised to an Embassy, Wald- 


helm became Austria’s first Ambassador to Canada on March 
18, 1958. 


NEUTRALITY AND U.N. MEMBERSHIP * 
By Bruno Kreisky 

How has neutrality affected Austria’s international poli- 
cies. In the Moscow talks (preceding the State Treaty) the 
Austrian delegation had laid great stress on the preamble of 
the draft treaty, in which the (Western) Allies had declared 
that they would support an Austrian application for admission 
to the United Nations. The Soviets, on their part, had held 
up Switzerland as an example for Austria to follow— and 
Switzerland, of course, is not a member of the United 
Nations. Did this mean, we had asked the Russian delegates, 
that the Soviet Union would insist upon having the relevant 
paragraph changed? The answer was no. 

We gave the matter much thought, knowing full well that 
membership in the United Nations would determine Austria’s 
international posture for a long time to come. We also knew, 
however, that in addition to incurring some obligations we 
would derive international recognition from membership. Such 
recognition implied a measure of security which we could not 
have found elsewhere. This was perhaps the decisive con- 
sideration. 

There are several neutral countries in Europe, and the 
form their neutrality takes differs considerably. In contrast 
with Switzerland, Sweden does not have any constitutional 
commitment to neutrality and its status is not guaranteed by 
other powers. 

«»sClearly, the principle of Austrian neutrality bears a 
strong constitutional resemblance to that of Switzerland, 
whereas Austrian practice—membership in the United Nations 
being a case in point—is not far removed from that of Sweden. 
seeeThe general subject of course lends itself to any number 
of interpretations. Not even Swiss authorities on international 
law agree wholly on the precise relationship between neutral- 
ity and United Nations membership. In the case of Austria, 
there was one interpretation according to which membership 
would be ‘‘strictly speaking, incompatible with permanent 
neutrality;’’ another advanced more flexible views, arguing 
that the Charter recognizes neutrality by implication. The 
latter noted that Article 43, Paragraph 3, governing the parti- 
cipation of member states in sanctions provides that agree- 
ments are to be negotiated between the Security Council and 
members but implies that in certain circumstances a state 
may exclude itself. Attention was also drawn to Article 48, 
Paragraph I, stating that either all members or certain mem- 
bers may be called upon to act for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, as the Security Council may 
determine. Here again the implication is that neutral states 
can be excluded from participating in sanctions. A leading 
Austrian expert in international law pointed to the fact that 
at the time Austria was admitted to the United Nations, 
Austrian neutrality had already received almost universal 
recognition, and that in consequence members are practically 
obligated to respect this status in case sanctions are in- 
voked. 





*Reprinted from ‘‘Austria Draws the Balance,” an article published 
by Foreign Minister Kreisky Foreign Affairs, New York, Jan. 1960. 
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WALDHEIM (Continued from page 3) 


United Nations and I well remember that at the beginning of 
the 10th General Assembly the majority of the influential 
delegates considered the admission problem with great scepti- 
cism. The reason lay in the interest of the great powers to 
get the largest possible number of countries friendly to them 
into the world organization at the same time. In keeping with 
this desire, a so-called package deal was being prepared 
which included a number of Western nations and a correspond- 
ing number of East bloc countries. According to this device, 
the following 18 nations were to be admitted simultaneously 
to the UN: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lybia, 
Nepal, Portugal, Romania, Spain and Outer Mongolia. A good 
offices committee headed by Victor Belaunde of Peru (who 
later became president of the 14th General Assembly) which 
had been set up by an earlier Assembly, made efforts through 
hard negotiations with both power groups to arrive at a sensi- 
ble compromise. In these negotiations which had been started 
some time before the 10th General Assembly, a number of 
other nations, among them especially Canada, took an active 
interest. The final phase which roughly fell into the second 
half of the 10th General Assembly served mainly only as a 
forum to ‘‘bargain’’ for those countries which should be part 
of the earlier mentioned “‘package.’’ It may be mentioned 
here to our credit that Austria was included among all the 
possibilities and that no doubt ever existed regarding our 
admission in case that a ‘‘package’’ was approved. The 
negotiations which took place behind the scenes dragged out 
and time and again newdifficulties appeared which threatened 
the package solution. 

This situation existed to nearly the end of the 10th 
General Assembly and it seemed that this Assembly would 
also come to no solution of the admission question. Eleventh 
hour mediation efforts had come to naught and when on Decem- 
ber 13, 1955, the Security Council finally met on the admis- 
sion item, no one expected a positive decision. The way the 
session went confirmed the correctness of this estimate: 
since no gentlemen’s agreement had been reached before the 
Council met, the big power veto (no-vote by a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council) prevented the admission of the 
18 applicants. 

However, the big surprise came the next day when sud- 
denly the Soviet delegation requested a new meeting of the 
Security Council. Information which I gathered immediately 
from appropriate sources showed that the Soviet delegation 
had agreed during new behind-the-scenes talks to accept a 
compromise based on the exclusion of Japan on one side and 
Outer Mongolia on the other. When the Nationalist Chinese 
delegation used the vetoduring the vote on admission of Outer 
Mongolia the day before, the whole ‘‘package’’ had come to 
nothing. By taking Outer Mongolia off the applicants’ list, 
the Soviet delegation now hoped to open the door for ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘package’’ provided of course, that Japan’s 
application would also be withdrawn. This demand put the 

(Continued on page 5) 





Dr. Waldheim (right) at a meeting with Soviet Ambassador 
Arkady Sobolev when they discussed the admission problem 
during the 10th General Assembly session in 1955. Austria 
was admitted in the final days of that session. 





Austrian Ambassador Waldheim listening to a point by Ambas- 
sador Victor Belaunde of Peru (left) who later became Presi- 
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WALDHEIM (Continued from page 4) 


Western big powers before a difficult decision. However, they 
finally consented to the compromise upon request of the other 
Western nations who were represented in the ‘‘package’’ and 
whose admission depended on the approval of the ‘‘package.’’ 

The new meeting of the Security Council on December 14, 
1955, which numbers among the most dramatic events in the 
history of the United Nations, brought the solution to the 
problem. 

The Council chamber was filled to the last seat and the 
spectators awaited the result of the debate in utter quiet. 
Nobody could know for sure whether the negotiators would 
stick to the gentlemen’s agreement. As a matter of fact, none 
of the permanent members of the Council made use of the 
veto, and thus they made possible the admission of 16 new 
member states, Austria among them. During the same night, 
the Security Council decision was confirmed by the UN 
General Assembly. 

Thus one of the most difficult and long-debated problems 
of the United Nations came to a happy ending. Even though 

, the package decision was much criticized because of its 
opportunistic character, no doubt exists that with it the 
principle of UN universality was aided in a decisive manner 
and that this decision opened the way for future admissions. 

As the delegates of the other 15 nations were taken to 
their seats by the UN chief of protocol, I, accompanied by 
my small staff, was guided to the places of the Austrian 
delegation the same night. Applause echoed through the 
General Assembly hall. As of that day, Austria was a full 
member of the United Nations. An important goal of Austrian 
foreign policy had been achieved. 








* THE AUSTRIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be able to furnish more detailed information 
on any item printed in AUSTRIAN INFORMATION 
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General Assembly that it reconsider governmental policies 


which impair the right of all racial groups to enjoy the same 


fundamental rights and freedoms...’’ Resolution sponsored by 


Ceylon, Cuba, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, UAR 
and others. Austria voted in favor. 


Extended UNRWA: 
‘The General Assembly...decides to extend the man- 
| date of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East for....three years..” 
Resolution sponsored by Austria, Colombia, Greece, Iran, 
Netherlands and Sweden. Austria voted in favor. 
Urges Negotiations on Treatment of People of Indian Origin 
in South Africa: 
‘The General Assembly...appeals to the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to enter into negotiations with 
| the Govemments of India and Pakistan...’’ Resolution spon- 
» Sored by Ethiopia, Ghana, Mexico, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 


UAR and others. Austria voted in favor. (Cont'd on page 6) 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (Continued from page 2) 


and also maintained temporarily after the re-establishment of Austria 
(in 1945), but in 1950 the majority of the members of one parlia- 
ment decided in a secret vote, which cut across party lines, the 
second abolition of the death peanlty in Austria. 

And yet, from time to time, especially in the wake of brutal 
crimes, voices are being raised in favour of reintroducing the death 
penalty. Thus, it would be an exaggeration to say that this problem 
has been solved in our country to the satisfaction of the whole 
people. In Austria, therefore, a study of the type contemplated in 
the relevant draft resolution** would be most apposite and indeed 
helpful; Austria should not have cosponsored it if this were not 
the case. 

As to the arguments against our proposal, namely, for instance, 
that this study should in some way result in an intrusion in the in- 
ternal affairs of member states, it seems to me there is no departure 
from standard procedure in this case that would justify such reser- 
vation. 

There is also no reason to assume, for instance, that the next 
step after finishing the study would be a Convention outlawing 
capital punishment. The study should merely constitute a service 
rendered by this organization to member states, and for this reason, 
I submit, there is ample precedent. 

I have the cosponsors’ agreement to state before this Committee 
that the study should merely deal with normal peacetime conditions 
and should not cover a state of emergency, such as, for instance, 
martial law. 


** Urging an inquiry into the effectiveness of capital punishment as 
a deterrent to crime, resp. into the results of abolition under the 
specific local conditions in various countries. Ed. 


ON REFUGEES ...* 

..-The World Refugee Year proclaimed by the General Assen- 
bly last year should render an essential contribution towards -. . 
a solution. First and foremost, it was the purpose of the General 
Assembly’s initiative to awaken the conscience of the world, and 
to appeal to all states to increase their efforts on behalf of the 
refugees. Although the Austrian delegation is fully cognizant of the 
efforts of the various states mentioned in the High Commissioner’s 
report, I would suggest, nevertheless, that even these combined 
efforts have been insufficient so far. The World Refugee Year may, 
as the High Commissioner put it, give governments the opportunity 
of increasing the proportion of refugees to be included in immigra- 
tion programmes and of liberalizing selection criteria in order to 
open up new opportunities for refugees who, owing to physical and 
social handicaps, could not hitherto be admitted. In this context, it 
gives me great satisfaction to inform you that Austria — aside from 
the substantial current expenditures resulting from refugee care in 
the country — has allocated 400,000 $ as a contribution for the 
World Refugee Year. 

As the representative of a country which, since the end of the 
war, has given asylum to about a million and a half displaced per- 
sons and refugees, I should like to address an appeal to you that 
the High Commissioner’s request for greater efforts in this field be 
heeded, and that concrete measures be taken in order to help liqui- 
date the refugee camps still existing in Europe. According to the 
High Commissioner’s report, in the past year, too, emigration has 
substantially reduced the number of refugees still in camps. Never- 
theless, there are still thousands of refugees in various camps, and 
only a renewed effort by all states concerned could bring this pro- 
blem to a satisfactory solution. (Continued on page 6) 


* Ambassador Waldheim, addressing the Third Committee on Nov. 4, 
1959. 
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Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold exchanging views with 
Ambassador Matsch during luncheon. 








THE RECORD (Continued from page 5) 


Enlisted Support for Special Fund to Aid Emerging Nations 
and for Expanded Program of Technical Assistance: 

‘*The General Assembly...calls upon Member States... 
so to contribute to the Special Fund that it rapidly attains 
resources sufficient...to undertake and execute..the tasks 
laid upon it.’’ Resolution sponsored by Brazil, Canada, India, 
Netherlands, UAR, UK, US. Austria voted in favor. 

‘*The General Assembly...expresses the hope that Gov- 
ernments will. ..continue to support the expanded program...’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Brazil, Canada, Netherlands, Af- 
ghanistan, UK and US. Austria voted in favor. 


Urged Contributions to International Development Associa- 
tion: 

‘*The General Assembly ...expresses the belief that the 
new affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will provide underdeveloped countries with 
types of financing which have not hitherto been available 
from multilateral agencies ..’’ Resolution sponsored by Den- 
mark, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and others. 
Austria voted in favor. 


Recommended Development of International Trade and Com- 
modivy Problems: 

‘*The General Assembly...appeals anew to the Govern- 
ments of Member States to continue their efforts to solve the 
the problems relating to commodity production and trade. .’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Argentina, Chile, France and 
Greece. Austria voted in favor. 


Advocated International Measures Toward Offsetting 
Commodity Price Fluctuations: 

‘*The General Assembly...requests the Secretary Gen- 
eral to appoint a group of experts to assist the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade in its consideration of 


ON REFUGEES (Continued from page 5) 

Permit me now to give you a brief account of the situation in 
Austria; as I said, my country has given asylum to a great number 
of refugees since the war. According to reports submitted to the 
Austrian authorities there were, on July 1 of this year, some 56,000 
refugees still in Austria, 32,000 of whom require assistance from 
government agencies. These figures are somewhat higher than those 
given in the High Commissioner’s report. However, the High Com 
missioner accounts only for refugees covered by his mandate. 
whereas the Austrian statistics contain refugees who, because of 
their origin, are not within the High Commissioner’s competence. 
Although we do appreciate the efforts of the High Commissioner 
and other regional and international institutions which enabled us, 
during the period covered by the report, to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Hungarian refugees, there is still an 
influx of refugees from other neighbouring countries to Austria who — 
together with some of the earlier refugees — are a great burden for 
our country. This year alone, for instance, more than 3,000 refugees 
have crossed the Austrian borders. 

ON DISARMAMENT... * 

++» This is a most auspicious moment, Disarmament, more than 
any other question, today offers a chance for agreement between 
East and West. Austria, therefore, welcomes the initiative which 
resulted in a Ten-Power Committee being set up. This Committee 
will meet in Geneva early in 1960 to review the various proposals 
and, as we sincerely hope, to make them the basis of an agreement..., 

Austria has full confidence in the good will of the Member 
States to be represented in the Ten-Power Committee. Austria’s 
delegation, however, would like to affirm some of the opinions that 
have already been expressed here, and to draw this Committee’s at- 
tention to the points relevant to the item before us. 

There are, in our view, three requirements: first, the existing 
balance of power must not be upset while disarmament is in progress; 
secondly, disarmament should proceed in stages; and, thirdly, an 
effective international control system should be established. 

Only thus, I believe, can the ground be prepared for promising 
negotiations. Obviously, a measure of confidence between the 
Powers concerned is an essential requisite for disarmament. This, 
however, need not exclude effective control measures.... 





*Ambassador Waldheim in his speech before the UN General As- 
sembly’s First (Political) Committee, October 30, 1959: 


ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS... * 


Dr. Heinrich Haymerle (now Ambassador to Moscow) stressed 
that Austria was a co-sponsor of the resolution, which demonstrated 
her great interest in the case for cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. 

When Austria agreed with a number of other nations to move the 
resolution, it was guided by the purpose to help realize the ardent 
hopes of all peoples for an early stop to such tests, the Austrian 
representative said. 

Austria was aware, of course, that approval of a resolution 
would not in itself stop the tests, but, Dr. Haymerle said, the 
thoughts expressed in the resolution could substantially aid the 
parties now negotiating on the matter in Geneva. 

Haymerle expressed his satisfaction about the voluntary test 
bans which the Soviet Union, the United States and Great Britain 
had undertaken in the hope that they could arrive at an agreement 
during their Geneva talks. 

The resolution, Dr. Haymerle said, had all the elements of 
importance to these talks and would encourage them. 

The Austrian delegate then appealed for unanimous support as 
‘‘a meaningful contribution to the disarmament resolution” already 
passed by the Committee. 

*An account of the statement of the Austrian representative at the 
First (Political) Committee last year, 
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ON APARTHEID . 


For some years now, the rather unedifying question of racial 
discrimination implicit in the apartheid-policy of the Union of South 
Africa has been on the agenda of the General Assembly. Unhappily, 
there again is little likelihood that the weight of the influence of 
the United Nations will be sufficiently felt to bring this very seri- 
ous problem to a just solution and thus bring to an end the recurrent 
deliberations on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman: At the XIII. General Assembly, the Austrian 
Delegation has unequivocally stated its views on the apartheid- 
policy; it would therefore seem unnecessary to go over the same 
ground again. I may be permitted, however, to render a brief state- 
ment of principles. 

The founders of the United Nations, conscious of the historic 
responsibility resting upon them, have clearly recognized that good- 
neighborly relations between nations, established on a basis of 
mutual respect and proper regard for national and ethnic differences 
— without, it should be emphasized, discrimination of race or reli- 
gion — is an essential requisite for peace. In so doing, they have 
of course affirmed the inalienable human rights which we may dis- 
regard only at our peril. As it happened, an infringement upon these 
rights has often given rise to internal and international conflict - 
indeed, even to war — and has brought untold misery upon all 
concerned. 

In the eyes of the world the United Nations has become the 
guardian and guarantor not only of peace and security, but also of a 
life in liberty and human dignity. It would appear, therefore, that 
humanity itself demands that measures be taken by the United 
Nations to prevent the recurrence of violations of these basic prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Chairman: Giving due recognition to this fact, the preamble 
of the United Nations Charter solemnly states its faith in fundamen- 
tal human rights, as well as in the dignity and worth of the human 
person. The Charter itself enjoins the United Nations to respect 
these rights regardless of race, sex, language or religion. 

The Austrian Delegation is deeply convinced that these prin- 
ciples, so affirmatively stated on such high authority, must be 
come reality. We regard it as one of the most urgent, indeed, as one 
of the most noble tasks of our delegation to help, in the framework 
of the United Nations, to advance these rights everywhere and at 
all times. Whenever there was an opportunity which called for their 
affirmation, and for the elimination of an injustice due to their vio- 
lation, the Austrian Delegation, on its part, pleaded the cause of 
justice. We do not hesitate to do so in this case, too, although we 
have correct and friendly relations with the Union of South Africa. 

This basic policy cannot be assailed on the grounds that — as 
has been argued with good cause — there are, after all, other places 
in the world where people are being discriminated against for racial, 
religious, or even ideological reasons. I would like to emphasize 
that we shall in any case, and regardless of what country may be 
involved in such controversy, take the same position again. 

Mr. Chairman, the right for a life in freedom and dignity is 
without doubt one of the proudest achievements of our civilization. 
Without it, life seems hardly worth living. Thus, it may come to 
pass that nations or ethnic groups which are denied these rights will 
seek redress in desperate acts which may have incalculable conse- 
quences. It is one of the foremost concerns of the United Nations 
to prevent such a contingency. 

It follows, then, that the Austrian Delegation will support any 
resolution that might lend itself to the realization of the basic 
human rights in the Union of South Africa — or, indeed, elsewhere. 





Dr. Simon Koller, Austrian delegate to the Special Political Com- 
mittee, in his address of Nov. 3, 1959. 

















U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge introducing Dr. Matsch 
to Vice President Nixon during the latter’s visit to the U.N. 


commodity problems..’’ Resolution sponsored by Brazil, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Pakistan, Yugoslavia and others. 
Austria voted in favor. 


Supported UN Capital Development Fund: 

‘*The General Assembly...requests the Secretary Gen- 
eral to examine... ways and means of making further progress 
towards the early establishment of a United Nations capital 
development fund...’’ Resolution sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Ethiopia, Greece, Iceland, India, Libya, 
Iran, Netherlands, Norway, UAR and others. Austria voted 
in favor. 


Supported Agrarian Reform: 

‘‘The General Assembly. ..declares that it will continue 
to support the programs of agrarian reform...requests the 
Secretary General...and other organs of Agencies of the 
United Nations as well as the Governments of Member States 
to consider the best ways..to give increasingly effective 
support to the land reform programs put into operation by its 
members. ..’’ Resolution sponsored by Bolivia, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. Austria voted in favor. 


Assisted |ndustrial Development Banks and Corporations: 

‘‘The General Assembly...invites...Member States to 
consider the advantages of using and encouraging industrial 
development banks and development corporations in accelera- 
ting their economic development....’’ Resolution sponsored 
by Ceylon, Iran, Mexico, U.S. and others. Austria voted in 
favor. 


Emphasized Scientific and Technical Cooperation: 

‘‘The General Assembly...emphasizes the value of an 
increase in the international exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical experience. Resolution sponsored by Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia. Austria voted in favor. (Continued on page 8) - 
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Supported Creation of Latin American Common Market: 

‘‘The General Assembly....expresses the hope that the 
common market will be organized in such a way as to help 
expand and diversify trade among the Latin American coun- 
tries and between them and other regions of the world..’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, Chile and other 
Latin American countries. Austria voted in favor. 


Asked Establishment of Industrial Development Commission: 

‘‘The General Assembly. . recommends that..the Econ- 
omic and Social Council...give consideration to the prompt 
establishment of a commission for industrial development...’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Brazil, France, India, Italy, Nether- 
lands and others. Austria voted in favor. 


Sponsored World Refugee Year: 

‘‘The General Assembly...urges Member States... to 
make additional financial contributions for international as- 
sistance to refugees...to encourage additional opportunities 
for permanent refugee solutions through voluntary repatriation, 
resettlement and integration in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the refugees themselves..’’ Resolution 
sponsored by Argentina, Australia, Canada, France, Italy, 
Norway, UK, U.S. Austria voted in favor. 


Favored Low Cost Housing: 

‘*The General Assembly...recommends that Member 
States should..institute or accelerate programs to promote 
the construction of low cost housing.’’ Austria voted in favor. 


Recommended Study on Capital Punishment: 

‘‘The General Assembly...invites the Economic and 
Social Council to request the Commission on Human Rights 
to undertake a study on the question of capital punishment.’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Australia, Ceylon, Ecuador, Sweden, 
Venezuela, Uruguay and Austria. 


Encouraged International Scientific Research in Cancer Control: 


“The General Assembly. . . decides to institute .. prizes.. 
to be awarded for the most outstanding scientific research 
work in the causes and control of cancerous diseases..’’ 
Resolution sponsored by Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Austria voted in favor. 


Considered Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: 
Austria abstained because it considered the draft devoid 
of any real meaning. 


Asked South Africa to Consider Placing S.W. Africa under UN 
Trusteeship: 

“The General Assembly...invites the Government of 
Union of South Africa to enter into negotiations with the 
United Nations ..with a view to placing the Mandated Terri- 
itory under the International Trusteeship System. .’’ Resolu- 
tion sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, India, Iraq, Ireland, 
Lebanon, UAR, Yugoslavia and others. Austria abstained. 


Urged Aid for Territories emerging from Trust status, etc.: 
‘*The General Assembly...invites the Secretary Gener- 


al...to give urgent and sympathetic consideration..to all 
requests of territories emerging from a trust status, or newly 
independent States, for technical experts and all other forms 
of technical aid required..’’ Resolution sponsored by the 
Afro-Asian group. Austria voted in favor. 


Accepted Ford Foundation Gift for new UN Library: 

‘‘The General Assembly. .authorizes the Secretary Gen- 
eral to proceed with the construction of a new library ata 
cost not to exceed the amount of the gift of the Ford Founda- 
tion, i.e. $6,200,000.’’ Austria voted in favor. 


Recommended Codification of Rules on Right of Asylum: 

‘‘The General Assembly...requests the International 
Law Commission to undertake the codification of the princi- 
ples and rules of international law relating to the right of 
asylum. .’’ Resolution sponsored by El Salvador and Pakistan. 
Austria voted in favor. 

Convoked Conference on Diplomatic Immunities: 

‘‘The General Assembly. .requests the Secretary General 
to convoke a conference to consider the question of diploma- 
tic intercourse and immunities at Vienna in April, 1961..” 
Austria voted in favor. 


Rejected Change in China Representation: 

The General Assembly...decides not to consider at its 
14th regular session any proposals to exclude the representa- 
tion of the Government of the Republic of China or to,seat re- 
presentatives of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China.’’ Resolution sponsored by the 
U.S. Austria abstained. 


Demanded Respect for Rights of Tibet: 
‘‘The General Assembly...calls for respect for the 
fundamental human rights of the Tibetan People and for their 


distinct cultural, and religious life. .’’ Resolution sponsored + 


by Malaya, Ireland. Austria voted in favor. 


Deplored Hungarian Situation: 

‘*The General Assembly..deplores the continued disre- 
gard by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
present Hungarian regime of the General Assembly resolutions 
dealing with the situation in Hungary and requests the United 
Nations representative on Hungary to continue his efforts. .”’ 
Resolution sponsored by Belgium, Canada, Chile, Dominican 
Republic, France, Netherlands, U.K., U.S. Austria voted in 
favor. 
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AUSTRIAN LEAGUE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Austrian League for the United Nations does in 
Austria what the United States Committee for the United 
Nations does in the U.S. and what other national committees 
for the UN do in other nations — or at least try to do: popu- 
larize the UN, disseminate information on the aims of the 
purposes of the UN and answer questions about the UN. 

This, then, is the report of the Austrian League on its 
activities in the past four years: 

Membership in Vienna and the provinces is about 40,000. 
The Suez Canal crisis and the Hungarian rebellion caused a 
large number of resignations, but in the years that followed 
these 1956 events, the top membership figure of 40,000 was 
again reached. 

Every year, the League arranged about 40 lectures on 
subjects related to the United Nations in adult education 
schools; in addition about 50 lectures under League auspices 
were given in school clubs every year. Films lent to the 
League by the United Nations were shown 150 times in adult 
education classes, school clubs and in different organiza- 
tions such as the Austrian Trade Union Federation, the 
Chamber of Labor, etc. 

On April 7 of each year when World Health Day is cele- 
brated, the Medical Chamber supplied speakers; films of the 
World Health Organization were shown and pamphlets were 
distributed. 

The Day of the Signing of the Charter of the United 
Nations, June 26, is the scene annually of a big reception in 
Castle Belvedere in the presence of the Austrian president, 
the Austrian government, the diplomatic corps and many per- 
sons in public life as well as representatives of Austria’s 
cultural and economic fields. Altogether about 600 or 700 
well-known people take part in these exercises. 

The week in which UN day (October 24) falls is yearly 
made a period of special events, impressively staged. On 
October 24, the celebrations are climaxed by a special fes- 
tival meeting at which the Austrian President usually delivers 
the main address. 

Human Rights Day — December 10 — is also properly 
commemorated each year. The people are kept informed of 
what it stands for through lectures, radio broadcasts etc., in 
which the importance of the Declaration of Human Rights is 
stressed. 

In order to make Austria’s youth conscious of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, the League sponsored 
an annual speaking contest for high schools and special 
school students as well as members of the working youth. 
Thus, in 1959, about 5,000 boys and girls participated in the 
contest which enjoys great popularity in Austria. 

Publications issued by the United Nations and about the 
United Nations were distributed to all the League’s members 
and to other interested persons. The League’s own monthly 
publication ‘‘The United Nations and Austria’’ contains in- 
formation in words and pictures about all important events in 
the United Nations. 





A page from the State Treaty, bearing the signatures of 
Foreign Ministers Dulles (top) and Figl (bottom). 


79 KOERNER FOUNDATION AWARDS IN 1960 

The presentation of the 1960 Koerner Foundation Awards 
took place recently in the auditorium of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Vienna. This annual event is always held on the 
anniversary of the birthday of the late Austrian President 
Theodor Koerner after whom the foundation is named. This 
year prizes, totalling 646,000 schillings (about $25,000), were 
awarded to 79 persons, among them 33 from the field of natural 
sciences, 30 from the social sciences, seven from the fine 
arts, four writers and four composers; another prize was a- 
warded to the inventor of a modern electro-technical musical 
instrument. 

Many persons in public life, led by Austrian President 
Adolf Schaerf, attended the presentation ceremonies. Follow- 
ing a musical prelude, the chairman of the board of the Koerner 
Foundation and Second President of the Austrian parliament, 
Franz Olah, made an introductory speech. 

(Continued on page IV) 
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KOERNER (Continued from page III) 

The main speaker was President Schaerf who discussed 
the activity of the Koerner Foundation which, he explained, 
awards prizes to scientists and artists worthy of public 
support. 

This year, he said, the jury had departed from precedent 
by awarding prizes outside of Austria, too. The President 
said that the desire of the foundation to facilitate the 
scientific illumination of current problems and situations 
was very important. As an example, Schaerf mentioned that 
in the efforts to renew Austrian journalism it was surely of 
great advantage to have a critical, yet dependable work on 
the history of the press and journalism. 

In the technical, physics and chemistry fields which are 
experiencing an accellerated development, many types of re- 
search were of tremendous urgency and worthy of understanding 
support, Schaerf declared. It was remarkable and praiseworthy 
that the Foundation awarded several prizes to technicians 
and physicians who studied the development of methods to 
combat damage to human health in connection with the mech- 
anization of labor, the President said. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schaerf said that even though the 
amount of each of the 79 awards might not be too large, each 
prize represented real, tangible and effective support for 
scientific or artistic endeavor. He then congratulated the 
Foundation for its ability to distribute the amount of 646,000 
schillings in furtherance of its humane and noble tasks. 

Following the award ceremony, Dr. Heinz Loeffler of the 
Second Zoological Institute of the University of Vienna ex- 
pressed the gratitude of all the 79 winners and said that the 
awards would help them realize the projects on which they 
were working. He pledged that all would do their best to use 
the awards in the spirit of the Foundationand for the general 
welfare. 

Earlier, President Schaerf had received the trustees of 
the Koerner Foundation and the 79 prize winners in his office. 


AMERICA IN SALZBURG 

The 66th session of Salzburg Seminar for American 
studies just ended after a month of special lectures and dis- 
cussions on radio, television and the press. The participants 
numbered 55. They lived with their instructors — American 
professors and mass communications experts — in Leopolds- 
kron Castle, an old princely residence which once served as 
@ home for Max Reinhardt. 

The Salzburg Seminar for American studies is no govern- 
ment institution. It is a type of adult college with no degrees 
and no credits, financed by interested U.S. and European 
foundations which are cooperating in order to bring under- 
standing between the new and the old worlds. Participants 
contribute a small share, about one eighth of the cost. 

The seminar just ended brought a number of well-known 
American specialists to Leopoldskron. Among them was 
Louis G. Cowan who only recently resigned as president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. He also is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most prominent television producers. He delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘Radio and Television in the United States.” 

For those who are interested in the theater, Edwin Burr 
Pettet, chairman of the Theater Art Division of Brandeis 
University in Massachusetts discussed the modern American 
theater. 

Newspapermen listened to Irving Dilliard, an editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Alexander Cowie, professor of 
literature at Wesleyan University, Connecticut, held a number 
of lectures on American literature. 

Each of the Seminar’s sessions plays host to about 60 
persons interested in the special subject of the particular 
session. Among the 55 participants of the 66th session fifteen 
countries were represented. 
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